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Constitution Issue 
Arises in New Form 


Court Decision on New York Law 
Deprives States of Power to 
Rule Hours and Wages 


MOVE FOR AMENDMENT SEEN 


Consideration of Problem Is Forced on 
Both Political Parties During 
National Campaign 


The minimum wage decision handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court 
two weeks ago, and explained briefly in 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER last week, prom- 
ises to play a big part in the presidential 
campaign this year and to loom large in 
American constitutional history. The im- 
mediate and long-range importance of the 
issue is so great as to call for a more com- 
plete examination of the facts and opinions 
bearing upon it. 

The facts relative 
which was declared 


to the New York law 
unconstitutional and 
the conditions which it was intended to 
correct, are clear enough. The law was 
enacted for the purpose of raising wage 
standards. Wages in certain New York 
industries were notoriously low. This was 
particularly true of women’s wages in 
industries where they were chiefly em- 
ployed, as in the laundries. The state’s 
laundries employed 22,000 women and 
minors. Some of the women were work- 
ing for as little as $5 a week, and the average 
wage was $10.41 a week. When account is 
taken of the fact that impartial investi- 
gators had found $16 a week to be re- 
quired for a decent living, it is seen that the 
wages actually received by the women were 
too low to permit of wholesome living. 
In many cases relief authorities were mak- 
ing payments to women employed in these 
low-wage industries to supplement the 
inadequate wages received from private 
employers. These facts are well understood 
and undisputed. 


Background of Fact 

Why did employers pay so little? Many 
of them did not wish to. Most of them 
would have preferred to pay more. But a 
few insisted upon cutting wages and thus 
cutting their expenses. This forced the 
other employers to cut wages and reduce 
costs also. If part of the laundry owners, 
for example, had held wages and costs up, 
their competitors would have cut their wages 
and costs. They would have been able to 
cut the their service. They could 
have taken business away from the fair 
and conscientious employers. So all had to 
fall in line, following the practices of the 
less scrupulous. 

But why did the workers themselves 
not insist upon higher wages? The answer 
is that they were not able to do so. The 
women in the relatively unskilled trades had 
no bargaining power. If one of them had 
stood out for higher wages, others, prefer- 
ring low wages to suffering and threatened 
starvation, would have taken the jobs. 
Theorists might say that the women were 
free to bargain for higher wages and make 
any kind of wage contracts they chose, 
but they really had no choice. They had to 
take the low wages or go without work. 

It seemed then that conscientious em- 
ployers and workers were helpless to bring 
about better conditions. Was it possible, 
under the circumstances, for the state to 
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WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Speaker Bankhead 


The sudden death of Speaker Joseph W. Byrns—the first time in history that a speaker 
has died during a session of Congress—brings William Brockman Bankhead to the position 
which has been called the second most powerful in the country. Quietly and without oppo- 
sition, Mr. Bankhead has been elected to fill the vacancy left by the amiable and beloved 
Joe Byrns. He becomes the forty-second speaker to hold the office since the first Congress 
convened on March 4, 1789. 

William B. Bankhead was born on a farm near Moscow, Alabama, April 12, 1874. He 
was the second son of United States Senator John H. Bankhead and thus he breathed the 
atmosphere of politics from his earliest years. He was educated in the public schools and 
later attended the University of Alabama where he distinguished himself in oratory and in 
football. In 1893 he 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and secured his law degree from Georgetown University. 

He was prepared for a career in politics, but only after considerable hesitation did he 
decide to follow that calling. He wanted to be an actor and at one time he had actually 
run away from home to go on the stage. He gave it up only in deference to the wishes of 
his family, which caused him to resolve never to oppose any of 
should feel drawn to the theater. His daughter, today, 
contemporary stage. 


came to Washington, was employed as clerk of the Committee on 


his children if ever they 
is an outstanding actress on the 


After spending two years in New York City as a law clerk—during which time he was an 
active member of Tammany Hall—Mr. Bankhead returned to Alabama 1900 was 
elected to the state legislature. Eventually he was sent to Congress and has been reélected 


and in 
to the House of Representatives for 1Q successive terms. His rise in that body has been 
He became head of the powerful Rules Committee and last year was made majority 
leader after an unsuccessful attempt to gain the speakership. 

Speaker Bankhead is a faithful adherent to the policies of President Roosevelt, 
been frequently called upon by the Chief Executive for counsel. 


steady. 


and has 
Together with his brother, 
Senator John H. Bankhead, he sponsored the Bankhead Cotton Control Act which went 
farther than the AAA in controlling agricultural production in the South. In his present 
capacity he will undoubtedly do everything in his power to advance the ideas of the 
President. 

It is universally agreed on Capitol Hill that Mr. Bankhead will make a good speaker. 
He is suave, tolerant, and yet more firm than was his predecessor. He is well versed in the 
rules of the House and knows how to deal with recalcitrant elements. He is famous for his 
He is a forceful 
and persuasive orator although his speeches in the House have been infrequent 


ability to clarify abstruse subjects and difficult points of legal procedure. 


New French Premier 


Wins Early Success 


Leon Blum, Head of Popular Front 
Government, Secures Demands 
of Striking Workers 


MAPS NEW DEAL FOR FRANCE 


But Must Overcome Serious Obstacles 
in Enacting Radical Program 
to Fight Depression 


When the French people went to the 
polls on April 26 and May 3 they gave 
the Popular Front of liberal and radical 
parties a large majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. By their votes they made 
possible the formation of the first really 
radical government France has had in the 
present century. And for the first time in 
French history an outright Socialist was 
placed at the head of the cabinet. 

This remarkable development in French 
politics was the result of a situation which 
had been long in the making. Primarily, 
it was due to the effects of the depression 
which, since 1932, has sorely afflicted the 
people of France and which, like our own 
experience of four years ago, led to a 
widespread demand for change. A majority 
of the French wanted a New. Deal. They 
became tired of the ineffectual, shifting 
policies of recent moderate cabinets. They 
had in mind the necessity of making certain 
reforms and above all they felt the need 
of a government which would have enough 
popular support to take decisive action. 
The Popular Front—a combination of 
parties ranging from Communist to liberal 
all pledged to support a specific program— 
was the instrument designed to carry out 
the wishes of this majority. 


Popular Front 


At best it was a shaky instrument. A 
coalition of parties is always a difficult 
thing to keep together, especially in France 
where politicians are noted for their re- 
luctance to codperate with one another. 
And what made the situation even more 
precarious was that the Popular Front 
contained Communists on its extreme left, 
and moderate Radical-Socialists on_ its 
extreme right, with the Socialists in the 
middle. How could such a combination 
possibly hold together? Surely the Com- 
munists would bring forward revolutionary 
demands and offend their Socialist and 
Radical-Socialist brethren. Many felt it 
would only be a matter of time before 
dissension would rend the Popular Front 
and destroy the parliamentary support 
behind its government. 

Such was the opinion which prevailed 
when the result of the elections became 
known, and it was strengthened during 
the month which intervened between the 
elections and the actual installation of the 
Popular Front government. That interval 
was given over to the organization of the 
new cabinet. The initiative was taken by 
the Socialist party inasmuch as it had 
made the greatest gains in the elections and 
had become the largest party in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Leon Blum, leader of 
the Socialists, was named premier and 
he began to cast about for ministers for 
his cabinet. He had hoped to have all the 
parties in the Popular Front represented 
in the cabinet and invited their participation 
to this end. The Radical-Socialists readily 
agreed to join hands with the Socialists 
but the Communists held back. They 
declared that they preferred not to share 
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in the cabinet, although they would give 
their support to Blum so long as his 
policies conformed with the Popular Front 
program. They argued with some logic 
that if they were in the cabinet all the 
mistakes of the new government would be 
blamed on them. This would be an effective 
weapon in the hands of the conservatives 
and reactionaries who would like to dis- 
credit the Popular Front. 


Blum Cautious 


Blum did not agree with this point of 
view. He felt he would be safer with the 
Communists in his cabinet rather than out 
of it where they might cause trouble by 
making too extreme demands. However 
he was obliged to accept the Communists’ 
decision, and proceeded with the task of 
forming a cabinet of Socialists and Radical- 
Socialists. Thus, at the very outset the 
groundwork was laid for a rift in the 
Popular Front. It was not certain that the 
Frenchmen who had voted for the radical 
coalition would get their New Deal. 

Nor were subsequent events reassuring. 
Blum proceeded cautiously, both with the 
organization of his cabinet and with his 
declarations of policy. He selected men of 
moderate views and his statements were 
couched in terms calculated to reassure the 
conservatives. Blum thought it advisable 
to go forward slowly, for after the elections 
there was a brisk movement of gold out 
of the country. French people of means, 
either because they feared radical action by 
the new government or because they de- 
liberately wished to embarrass and if pos- 
sible to cripple the Popular Front, began 
to ship their gold out of the country. It 
was essential that this movement be checked 
and Blum’s reassuring tactics did slow it 
down considerably. It was beginning to look 
as if the Popular Front government would 
not attempt to turn France inside out over- 
night. Blum himself is a wealthy man and, 
although a convinced Socialist, inclined to 
moderation. And while many in France 
hate him because he happens to be Jewish, 
his devotion to his country cannot be 
seriously questioned. There was every indi- 
cation, therefore, that the new government 
would be only moderately radical. This, 
at least, was the judgment of most people 
as the government prepared to take office 
on June 3. 


Strike Wave 


Then something happened which shook 
the whole of France and which placed an 
entirely new complexion on the incoming 
government. Shortly before Blum was to 
take office French workers here and there 
began to strike. They laid down their tools 
quietly and without anger, but instead 
of walking out of the factories after the 
fashion of traditional strikes, they remained 
inside. They occupied the factories and 
thus it became impossible for employers to 
hire strikebreakers and attempt to keep the 
wheels of their machines turning. 

All this was done with the utmost good 
nature and with a minimum of disorder. 
And as the first groups of workers success- 
fully occupied their factories, others fol- 
lowed their example. The movement spread 
like wildfire and by June 3, when Blum 
assumed the premiership, there were at 
least 100,000 strikers. A day or two later 
there were over half a million, and some 
estimates place the total at a million. Still 
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FRANCE 


© Wide World 


ON STRIKE 


As 1,000,000 workers staged their remarkable nonviolent strike in French factories and stores recently. 


there was no violence, no bitterness on 
the part of the workers. 

What occasioned this wholesale walkout 
of French workers just as the Popular 
Front government was preparing to as- 
sume power? It seems that there was 
more than one motive. On the one hand, 
many workers felt that their hour had 
come. They knew that the incoming gov- 
ernment was sympathetic toward them and 
that it was a good time to strike in an 
effort to secure their demands for a 40-hour 
workweek, wage increases, vacations with 
pay, and recognition of their unions. They 
were impatient to secure the benefits prom- 
ised by the Popular Front and they knew 
that the Blum government would not sup- 
press the strike by force. 

There was another reason, however, which 
was probably just as potent, and perhaps 
more so. Many French workers had ob- 
served the cautious, moderate way in which 
Blum approached his tasks. They feared 
that they might lose what they had hoped 
to gain from the election. They believed 
it necessary to show the government and 
the nation that the Popular Front program 
must be put into effect in its entirety. It 
was essential to make it clear that their 
power could not be ignored. 

It seems that the strike was a spontaneous 
affair from the beginning. The Communists, 
while they naturally supported the strikers, 
do not appear to have been responsible for 
the strike, nor did the labor unions dictate 
the walkout, although they too rallied be- 
hind it. The strikes were carried out by 
the workers of their own accord. 


Blum Acts 

But whatever the motives, and whatever 
the leadership, the success of the movement 
was overwhelming. As soon as he became 
premier, Blum began to talk more ener- 
getically. He went before the newly con- 
vened Chamber of Deputies and declared 
that the full program of the Popular Front 
would be carried out with a minimum of de- 
lay. He said that before the Chamber took 
its vacation it would be asked to pass bills 
providing for a general 40-hour week in 
French industry; paid holidays for workers; 
collective bargaining; political amnesty for 
radical prisoners; a large public works pro- 
gram to relieve unemployment; nationaliza- 
tion of the munitions industry; farm relief 
measures; reform of the Bank of France 
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THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE VARIOUS POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE 


giving the government greater control over 
that institution; and revision of the econ- 
omy decrees of previous governments which 
added to the burdens of war veterans and 
public servants. And he promised a host 
of other measures for the next session of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Blum’s stand won him an impressive vote 
of confidence in the Chamber. His prestige 
with the Popular Front supporters was 
established and he was immedi- 
ately able to proceed with efforts 
to end the strike which was begin- 
ning to have a serious effect on 
France. He conferred at length 
with representatives of employers 
and workers and finally on June 
8 secured the agreement of most 
employers to the demands of the 
strikers. There was no compromise. 
The strikers won everything they 
asked for—an accomplishment as 
noteworthy as it was unusual. 

And so the French Populat 
Front government has got off to a 
good start. It is too early, of 
course, to tell whether it can con- 
tinue this record, but there is a 
feeling that it is destined to re- 
main in office for a considerable 
while. It obviously has enough 
popular support to keep it in 
power, despite the opposition of 
the conservatives, large business, 
and the business-controlled press. 


Dangers Ahead 


Yet, there are serious difficulties 
ahead which promise to give Pre- 
mier Blum many uneasy moments. There 
are certain points of the Popular Front 
program which will not be easy to place in 
effect. For example, the new government 
is pledged to nationalize the munitions in- 
dustry. Aside from the immense technical 
problems connected with such a step (muni- 
tions involve many types of goods) there 
is the fact that Blum is tackling one of 
the most powerful and best organized 
minorities in France. The munitions in- 
dustry is dominated by the mighty steel 
trust, Comité des Forges, which in the past 
has wielded great influence over French 
governments. It is ruled by men who are 
used to power and who will not be un- 
seated without a struggle. 


Again, there is the part of the program 
which calls for reform of the Bank of 
France. The Bank of France is a semi- 
official, privately owned organization which 
is the seat of French financial and industrial 
power. It lends money to the French 
treasury and is the general agency of public 
finance. The government exercises some 
control over the institution through the 
governor of the Bank who is appointed by 
the premier. Actually, however, 12 re- 
gents of the Bank—the richest men in 
France—control its policies, and the entire 
institution is dominated by the 200 wealthi- 
est families in France. In the past the 
Bank of France has been greatly influential 
over the governments, and it has been 
accused by its enemies of deliberately 
destroying cabinets not to its liking by 
creating financial troubles. 

The Popular Front government now pro- 





poses to reduce the powers of this organi- 
zation in order to place it under rather 
than over the government. The more radical 
supporters of the Popular Front believe 
that the Bank should be nationalized, but 
for the present the government will be con- 
tent to increase its control of the Bank. 
And even this is not likely to be an easy 
matter. 
Devaluation? 


Besides these two difficulties, there is the 
old, persistent problem of depression. How 
shall the Popular Front government place 
the nation on the road to prosperity? It 
promises to relax certain economies made 
by previous governments at the expense 
of war veterans and public servants. It 
plans to spend money on public works 
and on other relief measures. But the 
budget is already badly out of balance, 
and the additional borrowing will hardly 
improve the government’s situation. 

Most financial experts both in France 
and out are convinced that before the 
depression can be conquered the govern- 
ment must follow the example of Great 
Britain and the United States and devalue 
the French currency. As things are now 
these two countries, along with others, have 
an advantage over France in international 
trade because their currencies are lower in 
value in relation to the franc than they used 
to be. This means that French goods in 


Sturges in Christian Science Monitor 
LEON BLUM 


trade (and also tourist traffic in France) 
suffer, and restoration to prosperity is seri- 
ously interfered with. It is noteworthy that 
both Great Britain and the United States 
date the beginning of their recovery from 
the day they decided to abandon the gold 
standard. 

Why then does not France follow suit? 
The answer is that no one dares to take 
the step. There are millions of French 
people who draw their income from gov- 
ernment securities and from salaries and 
pensions of one sort or another. Their in- 
come thus is fixed and their great fear is 
that if the franc is devalued, prices, already 
high, will rise and, in consequence, their 
present depleted purchasing power will 
be further reduced. Because of this opposi- 
tion, the Popular Front government, like 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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China: Into the tense situation created 
by the increase in the Japanese garrison in 
North China and by the continued en- 
couragement of smuggling, another source 
of friction has been thrown in. Troops, 
variously estimated from 30 to 250 
thousand, have been moving northward from 
the southern provinces of Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung and threaten to approach the 
Yangtze River. 

As has come to be expected from events 
in the Far East, this development has been 
explained in various ways. Of the several 
interpretations offered, it is impossible to 
say which approximates the truth. Taken 
together, however, they reveal more ac- 
curately than any one interpretation could, 
the confusion obtaining in eastern Asia. 

The authorities of the provinces figuring 
in the incident first claimed that the ad- 
vance of their troops was merely a gesture 
of support to General Chiang Kai-shek. 
They noted the fact that their govern- 
ment had issued a manifesto to General 
Chiang urging him to declare war against 
Japan, and that their troops were march- 
ing northward only to support the central 
government, should it decide upon that 
course of action. 

Less simple was the explanation offered 
by certain observers. They saw in the 
whole affair the hand of Japan. The 
southern provinces, they maintained, were 
revolting against the Nanking government. 
Japan had inspired this rebellion. She 
had supplied the southern generals with 
money, munitions, and advice in order to 
create internal dissension in China and thus 
afford her further opportunity to penetrate 
the mainland. 

Japanese spokesmen vehemently denied 
the accusation. They did look upon the 
movement of the troops as a rebellion, but 
claimed that it resulted from the fact that 
Chiang Kai-shek had prepared a new consti- 
tution to be submitted to the people’s as- 
sembly in November. This constitution, 
according to the Japanese spokesmen, would 
make General Chiang virtual dictator of all 
China, a step opposed by the authorities 
in the southern provinces. 

A certain amount of credence was lent 
to the Japanese claim by later reports said 
to have issued from personal representatives 
of the southern generals whose troops are 
now on the march. According to these 
reports, the southern provinces are im- 
patient with Chiang’s refusal to engage 
Japan in war. They therefore decided to 
take the initiative in the matter, and if 
unable to obtain the support of General 
Chiang, to revolt against his government, 
declare the independence of their own 
provinces, attempt to oust him from his 
leadership and then to fight Japan. 

x * * 


Geneva: At the request of the Argen- 
tine government, the League of Nations 
Assembly will be convoked on June 30 by 
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incidents: a visit to Mussolini by 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, and an 
appeal to the Austrian people 
from Archduke Otto, claimant to 
the Austrian throne. 

The young: exiled prince an- 
‘iomed nounced that the time had come 

r “decisive action,” saying that 
he was ready to return to his 
country to give it “its old unity, 
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CLASHING FORCES IN CHINA 


The dark areas indicate the regions of southern 
from which armies are reported to be moving in a campaign 
The light areas indicate regions in 


against the Japanese. 

which Japan’s influence is strong. 
its president, Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The meeting promises to obscure 
that called for June 16 by the League 
Council, which is made up of the larger 
powers. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it will be the first attempt by the 
League to deal squarely with the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia. So frank a manner 
of facing an embarrassing situation is not 
relished by the larger powers. 

England, for example, is making ob- 
vious efforts to reach some argreement 
with Mussolini. It is doing everything to 
avoid further occasion for bitterness. In 
its manner of treating Haile Selassie dur- 
ing his visit to London, the British foreign 
office has been most circumspect. It has 
failed to accord him the honors normally 
paid to a visiting monarch, thus almost 
openly admitting that Italy is now sovereign 
in Ethiopia. Moreover, the appointment 
of Sir Samuel Hoare as first lord of the 
admiralty, despite his forced resignation 
from the cabinet following the disclosure 
that he had made a deal for handing over 
a large part of Ethiopia to Mussolini even 
before the latter had conquered it, means, 
according to one interpretation, that Eng- 
land is becoming reconciled to the creation 
of an Italian empire in East Africa. 

So apparent, in fact, had all this become 
that it was planned to adjourn the coming 
Council meeting until September. It was 
hoped that the intervening time would allow 
for the healing of grievances and permit 
the natural death of sanctions. 

The Assembly meeting is therefore hardly 
welcome, for the League members will 
now be forced to state openly their views. 
Simply to revoke the sanctions, however 





BRITISH TROOPS 
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But despite the presence of armed forces there are still sporadic outbreaks as the Arabs continue to 
campaign against the Jews. 


power, and happiness.” He was 
reported to be awaiting the call 
for his return in Switzerland, near 
China the Austrian border. 

Schuschnigg’s conference with 
Mussolini was officially termed a 
friendly discussion of the Central European 
situation and of the relations existing be- 
tween Austria and her neighbors. In some 
quarters, however, it was said that the 
two statesmen discussed the advisability 
of a plebiscite to determine whether the 
majority of the Austrians desire the return 
of the Hapsburg crown. 

This explanation has been accepted by 
some observers with a great deal of caution. 
They note that the chancellor is well aware 
of the crisis which the return of Otto would 
precipitate. They are therefore more in- 
clined to believe that Schuschnigg has been 
feeling the insecurity of his own position, 
and that he was merely seeking for some 
support. Following this line of thought, 
these same observers suggest that Mussolini 
advised Schuschnigg to cultivate the favor 
of the moderate Nazis in Austria, who, 
while desiring the independence of their 
country, nevertheless feel friendly to the 
Nazi régime in Germany. 

x * * 

France: The French foreign office has 
been informed by the Italian ambassador 
to Paris that unless sanctions are lifted, 
Mussolini will be forced to leave the League 
of Nations and seek an alliance with Hitler. 
Such a move would be taken most unwill- 
ingly, the ambassador said, yet it was the 
only course open to Italy under present 
circumstances. 

The fact that this information was com- 
municated to the French government is in 
itself of definite significance. Mussolini 
well knows with what fear the French have 
been watching the rearmament of Germany, 
her denunciation of treaties, and her avowed 
expansionist aims. Nothing is so precisely 
calculated to arouse the French people as 
the threat of an Italian alliance with Ger- 
many, for one of the cardinal points in 
France’s foreign policy is to keep Italy on 
her side as a guard against Germany. 

Among astute observers, it is noted that 
the basis of French fear of Germany is 
not over possible German expansion west- 
ward but rather toward the east. There are 
few who would maintain that Hitler has 
any intention of crossing the Rhine River. 
On the other hand, there is little doubt 
that he covets Aastria. For France to 
countenance the subjection of Austria (re- 
garded as inevitable in the event of Italian- 
German alliance), would mean to sacrifice 
the leadership of Central European affairs. 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
could no longer rely on Paris for their inde- 
pendence, and would thus be forced to join 
in with Italy and Germany. To seek pro- 


tection from Hitler would be one way to 
maintain that independence. 

Mussolini’s threat thus involves the 
prestige of France in European affairs even 
more than her own security. It is believed 
that Premier Blum favors the lifting of 
sanctions, but that he is beset with the 
difficulty of reconciling such a step with the 
Socialist doctrines which placed him in of- 
fice. 

:¢ * 


England: Faced with the necessity of 
eating bread instead of cake, the British 
have found the bread very good, indeed. 
It is now several weeks since suggestions 
were first made that South Africa become 
an important naval base to supplement the 
Suez Canal should the latter become men- 
aced by Italian ambitions in Africa. The 
proposal was first welcomed as a necessary 
evil. It was unfortunate that the canal could 
not remain a British “ditch,” yet one had 
to face realities. So why not take the next 
best course of fortifying the Cape of Good 
Hope? 

The plan was eagerly accepted. But not 
for long did it remain simply the next best 
course. Naval experts, indeed, have been 
showing that the South African route to 
the East has decided advantages over the 
Suez route. To be sure, it is longer, yet 
not so much as to be alarming. To Mel- 
bourne, for example, the African route is 
only 10 per cent longer than that of the 
Suez. And the extra cost of transportation 
would be offset by the saving in canal toll 
rates. Moreover, the Mediterranean is 


not easy to protect. Submarines could easily 
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THRONE SEEKER 
Otto, Hapsburg aspirant to the throne of Austria, 
asks that he be recalled to his country. 


patrol its width and thus endanger British 
ships. On the other hand, by controlling 
Gibraltar and the port of Aden, Britain 
could hold a Mediterranean power in a 
naval vise, at the same time that she could 
continue unhampered her commerce with 
India and Australia. 
x * * 

Thirty Italian soldiers were slain in 
Ethiopia by members of guerilla bands. It 
is claimed that remaining Ethiopian troops 
are awaiting the arrival of the rainy season 
to begin a campaign of guerilla warfare 
against their Italian conquerors. 

: * 8 

The British expedition attempting to 
scale Mount Everest has been forced to 
abandon all efforts to accomplish the task 
this year, because of the unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

: & + 

A one-year trade agreement, concluded 
between Germany and Brazil, provides for 
large German purchases of Brazilian cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco. 
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THEY CAN WORK LONGER NOW 


Since the Supreme Court’s decision on the New 
the Empire State must face longer working hours. 


York minimum wage law (see page 1) women employees in 
These 


girls are working in the laundry of Joseph 


Tipaldo whe defied the law, furnishing grounds for the case which was carried to the Supreme Court. 


The G. O. P. 


As we go to press this week the Republican 
National Convention is beginning its sessions. 
It is taken for granted that Landon will be 
nominated, possibly on the first ballot, and 
the party is centering its attention on the 
platform and on the vice-presidential choice. 

Early reports from Cleveland indicate that 
the Republican party is passing through a 
reorganization. The old leaders, who for years 
have dominated the party, are overshadowed 
by a new and younger element which, for the 
most part, is rallying about Landon. Their 
spirit is not one of ultra-conservatism but 
rather of liberalism. The young party mem- 
bers are apparently convinced that a new 
day has come and that old methods will no 
longer serve. Thus, we may expect to see 
a Republican platform with more of a liberal 
flavor than had been anticipated. There may 
be a new and different G. O. P. when the 
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THE SPEAKER PASSES 


were held in the Capitol 
Joseph W. Byrns. 


As services for the. Sate 


Cleveland convention is over—how new and 
how different is something which the candi- 
dates and the platform will reveal during the 
campaign. 


Roosevelt Strong 


It is quite obvious that the Republicans 
will have to revamp their party and their 
policies to a considerable extent if they are 
to have any hope of winning the election in 
November. President Roosevelt has been 
steadily gaining in popularity during recent 
months and the prospects of his reélection, at 
this time, are exceedingly bright. In its 
latest poll, the Institute of Popular Opinion 
finds that if the election were held today the 
President would receive 55.8 per cent of the 
total vote, which is close to the 59 per cent he 


actually received in 1932. For six months, 
now, the President’s popularity, as shown by 
this unofficial poll, has been mounting. Ac- 
cording to present indications he has a com- 
fortable lead in 26 states and is ahead by a 
narrower margin in 11 others. The Republicans 
are well in the lead in six states—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and Massachusetts. They have a narrow mar- 
gin in three—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Kansas. Two states—Colorado and Illinois— 
are evenly divided between the two parties in 
sentiment. 





Beloved Joe 


Speaker Joseph W. Byrns of the House of 
Representatives died suddenly at the age of 
66. It was the first time in American history 
that a speaker died while the House was in 
session. The strain imposed upon him during 
the last few days before Congress recessed 
was said to have contributed materially to 
the sapping of his strength. 

A member of the House from Tennessee for 
26 years, Joseph Byrns earned the reputation 
of being a shrewd, withal honest, politician. 
He was a kindly, soft-spoken man _ who 
knew all the intricacies of parliamentary law. 
His devotion to the Democratic party did 
not diminish the genuine esteem in which he 
was held by even his Republican opponents 
who looked upon him as a fair-minded leader 
of the House. Before he became speaker, suc- 
ceeding Henry T. Rainey, he was chairman of 
the powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

State honors were paid to Speaker Byrns at 
his funeral, at which were present President 
Roosevelt, a large delegation from Congress 
and ranking government officials. He was 
buried in his native Tennessee, the President 
and a number of members of Congress accom- 
panying the body to its final resting place. 


Recess 


Despite last-minute pressure to complete 
the remaining legislation, Congress found it- 
self unable to adjourn the present session and 
was forced to call for a recess until next 
week to permit Republican members to attend 
the convention in Cleveland. This delay is in 
large part due to the sudden death of Speaker 
Byrns. 

When Congress reconvenes this week, the 
two important items awaiting final action will 
be the new tax bill and the deficiency bill 
providing for relief. Both the Senate and the 
House have approved separate tax measures, 
but they have as yet failed to come to an 
agreement of their differences. The repre- 
sentatives accepted substantially President 
Roosevelt’s recommendation for a graduated 
tax on the undivided surplus of corporations, 
but the Senate has been insistent upon a flat 
seven per cent tax on all surpluses, no matter 
what their size. 

Before Congress recessed for the week, 
Senator Elmer Benson of Minnesota intro- 


The Week in 


What the American People | 


duced a resolution calling for an investigation 
into the activities of the Black Tecion, secret 
terrorist organization in Michigan. 


Off to Texas 


Although mindful that the political spotlight 
was on the Republicans in Cleveland, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week went on a 4,000-mile 
tour into the Southwest. Before embarking on 
his special train, he made it clear that in the 
several speeches he was scheduled to deliver no 
political references would be permitted to in- 
trude. They would be confined, he intimated, 
to historical comments upon the celebrations 
he planned to attend. These included the 
Texas centennial and the dedication, in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, of a memorial to George 
Rogers Clark. 

Mr. Roosevelt also spoke in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The fact that Senator Robinson, 
the staunch administration spokesman, is run- 
ning for reélection from that state, gave to 
this address a strong political flavor. 

In the course of his trip, the President also 
stopped off to visit the Alamo and the battle- 
field of San Jacinto in Texas and the birthplace 
of Lincoln at Hodgenville, Kentucky. Though 
now returned to Washington, Mr. Roosevelt 
will be off on another trip within a few days, 
this time to New London, Connecticut, where 
he will attend the Harvard-Yale regatta. 


Green and Lewis 


The battle between William Green and John 
L. Lewis is approaching a showdown. The 
former, as president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is fighting Lewis’ attempt to 
promote the organization of labor unions on an 
industrial basis. Green and most of the A. F. 
of L. leaders want to continue organizing un- 
ions on a craft basis. The difference is that the 
craft unions include only the skilled workers 
in different industries. Thus, there is a ma- 
chinists’ union, a carpenters’ union, and so on. 
On the other hand, the industrial union con- 
fines itself to a single industry and includes all 
the workers, skilled and unskilled, in that in- 
dustry. The outstanding example of this type 
of union is the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, of which Lewis is president. It is the 
most powerful single union in the A. F. of L. 

In order to further the organization of in- 
dustrial unions, Lewis some time ago estab- 
lished a Committee for Industrial Organization, 
and has obtained the support of eight strong in- 
dustrial unions besides his own. Recently, he 
offered the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers a sum of $500,000 to 
help them organize the steel industry along 
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NEW AAA HEAD 


Howard R. Tolley who succeeds Chester C. 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Davis as 
Administration, 
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over Green's strong protest. 

Green sought to undermine the growin, 
strength of Lewis by ordering him to dissolye 


the Committee for Industrial Organization by 
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IN THE OLD TOWN TONIGHT 


Elderman in Washington Post 


June 3. Lewis, of course, scorned the order 
and it is likely now that the executive coursil 
of the A. F. of L. will meet next month and 
order the suspension of the nine unions behind § 
the C.1.0. 

The importance of this factional fight in the 
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A. F. of L. cannot be underestimated. It is 

likely that in the long run Lewis, with his § A > 
more modern type of union better suited to phigh ta 
the mass production industries, will either #P4 be 
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wrest control of the A. F. of L. from Green 
or will set up a rival organization which in 
time will surpass it, since the industrial type 
of union is capable of absorbing so many more 
men than the craft type. In the end this will 
mean a more powerful organized labor move- 
ment in this country. 


Shift in AAA 


For many months it has been known that 
Chester C. Davis, administrator of the AAA, 
has not been pleased with his position. He has 
complained of the high pressure of work and J 
has been anxious to retire from public service. 
There have been suggestions that he has had 
differences with other leaders in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but these have been vigor- 
ously denied. 

Mr. Davis is an influential figure in agricul: 
tural circles and President Roosevelt has been 
anxious to keep him in the government. Ac: 
cordingly, after having sent him to Europe for 
two months to study foreign market conditions, 
the President has appointed Mr. Davis to the 
Federal Reserve Board as the representative 
of agricultural interests. In this position Mr. 
Davis will continue to be available for counsel 
on agricultural policy. 

The new AAA administrator will be Howard 
R. Tolley, a director of the Giannini Founda 
tion of Agricultural Economics at the Univer 
sity of California who, with a few brief inter: 
ruptions, has been engaged by the AAA since 
its organization. Mr. Tolley has taken a lead: 
ing part in the development of the Roosevelt 
administration’s new farm program. 
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Toward a Merit System 


Two important steps have been taken within 
the last week to place all government workers 
upon a merit basis. A _ bill introduced into 
Congress just before it had decided to take 4 
recess is the most comprehensive measure Yel 
proposed to take politics out of government! 
jobs. It provides that all postmasters be placed 
under civil service after 1938; that civil servic 
be extended to all executive branches of the - 
government, except those which are strictly pia 
temporary; and that local communities be Pe hx to 
mitted to use the facilities and services of thefins y 
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» United States 


vil Service Commission in order to improve 
heir OWN merit systems. 

‘The other step was taken by the National 
eague of Women Voters. It prepared a plank 
» be presented to the conventions of both po- 
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Post Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


rder Mfitical parties, calling for abolition of the spoils 
reil Bystgm in government agencies, both national 
and @§nd local. 

hind Fi 


‘the (War Profits 

it is 

his @ A bill which would automatically impose 
J to @pigh taxes on large incomes during time of war 
ther @pas been reported favorably by the Senate 
reen @inance Committee. The purpose of the bill, 
h in Which has the support of the American Legion, 
type both to discourage war and to avoid the ne- 
nore @essity of borrowing vast sums of money 
wil] Bhould it nevertheless occur. Surtaxes as high 
ove- @s 80 per cent will be placed on personal in- 
omes while undistributed corporation earn- 
ngs will be taxed to a total of 77 per cent. On 
he incomes of corporations which are in ex- 
es of six per cent of their total adjusted 
jalue, a tax of 100 per cent would be imposed. 
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i Fopkins Fights Back 
vice: & The relief policy of the Roosevelt adminis- 
had Bration is certain to be one of the leading issues 
part: Wi the political campaign. It is the cost of relief 
gOr B-$4.096,433,367 from January 1, 1933, to De- 
ember 31, 1935—-which is in large measure 
icul Besponsible for the government’s mounting def- 
bee Hit, and it is the administration of relief which 
Ac umishes the basis of some of the most severe 
e for riticism of the New Deal. The President’s 
1OnS; Bpponents are demanding that relief costs be 
: oe ut down and that the task of administration 
. ‘lutned back to the states. The Republican 
A Baty is likely to promise these changes in its 
uns¢! latform, 
wis be the President is apparently prepared to 
or =. his guns on the relief problem. He 
ree ig firmly in the principle of giving work 
ater’ : : unemployed and remains convinced that 
ee 4 tederal government must do the job. His 
‘oil ems are represented by WPA Administrator 
ail arty L. Hopkins who is launching a fighting 
mpaign in defense of the administration’s 
‘gram. In an interview with Russell B. Por- 
Tof the New York Times, a few days ago, 
' Hopkins threw down the gauntlet to his 
‘ics, and vigorously denied that local admin- 
vithinFtion of direct relief, such as is being prac- 
yrkers ed in New Jersey, is preferable to federal 
into #™nistration - 
akt 9BAIof the proposals so far made to turn relief 
e yellick to the states, in my opinion, mean putting 


Unemployed on a miserly pittance, chiefly in 
‘orm of grocery orders. The cry of our critics 
that relief must be cheaper. What they really 
‘n, and what they intend to do, is to take it 
t of the hide of the unemployed. 

rictly hat has been going on in New Jersey since 
. perk, ate turned administration of direct relief 
e per rk to the municipalities ¢ geet A he R I 
f thelins w. cipa ities shows what the epu 9 
) > Want... . What you have in New Jersey is 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


a return to indecent, degrading Elizabethan meth- 
ods of poor-law administration by local overseers 
of the poor. In many New Jersey communities 
relief applicants are forced to pauperize themselves 
merely to get enough food to exist... . 

The cry for local administration of relief is 
merely a cry for local administration of federal 
funds for relief. At present cities and towns have 
all they can do to administer direct relief to the 
unemployables, for which they are entirely re- 
sponsible. They want us to pay for their relief 
while they do it any way they see fit. 

Any such development would undo what we 
have done to raise the standards of relief. One 
of the reasons why costs are so high today is 
that we are really trying to meet the needs of the 
people, and have had to double the cost per family 
to do so. When I came here, people on relief were 
starving to death under the Hoover system. 

In contrast to this statement are reports 
from New Jersey which claim that large sav- 
ings have been made in direct relief costs since 
the state returned the problem to the munici- 
palities some weeks ago. Authorities declare 
that many people have dropped from the relief 
rolls, realizing that relief funds would no longer 
be as plentiful as they had been, and turned 
their attention to finding work. 


Bonus Money 


The distribution of $2,000,000,000 to war 
veterans in payment of their bonus claims 
promises to avert the decline in trade which 
normally occurs during the summer months. 
For several years millions of Americans have 
been content to provide themselves with the 
immediate necessities of living, with such 
things as food, clothing, and simple shelter. 
They hoped that recovery would soon permit 
their indulgence of more than these necessi- 
ties. To those who are to receive the bonus, 
and indirectly to others affected by the in- 
creased flow of goods, this hope will now be 
realized to a fair extent. Many of them, it is 
anticipated, will now be in a position to invest 
in new homes or to make extensive repairs on 
their old ones. Others will buy new cars, im- 
prove their home furnishings or replenish 
dwindled wardrobes. It is true that the 
bonus money will in certain instances be used 
to pay debts, but the recipients of these debt 
payments will themselves be able to buy many 
things which they desire. For a great deal of 
this money is not owed to banks, where it 
would admittedly swell unused deposits, but 
rather to individuals, to grocers, landlords, 
doctors, and dentists. 

It is an interesting fact, and one significant 
of the trends of business today, that many of 
the department stores in the larger cities and 
several manufacturers of nationally known 
products have decided not to conduct any 
campaign of high pressure salesmanship while 
the bonus funds are being passed out. It 
was thought wiser to advise veterans not to 
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SAGE OF EMPORIA 


William Allen White, editor of The Emporia Ga- 
zette, who is one of Landon’s chief advisers 
and backers. 
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ON THEIR WAY 


Bonus bonds piled up in the Treasury preparatory 


to being sent out to war veterans all over the country. 


If all the veterans cash their bonds, as most of them are expected to do, approximately $2,000,000,000 will be 


added to their purchasing 


hurry to spend their money but rather to do 
so judiciously. 


Labor Stirs 


Writing in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Harold M. Fleming, a financial observer, sees 
the coming months full of labor difficulties, 
with strikes more prevalent than they have 
been at any time since 1919. Mr. Fleming 
gives a number of reasons for his opinion. 
First of all is the obvious recovery of business 
itself. Always during a business upswing la- 
bor forces strive to improve their own condi- 
tion, demanding their share of the returning 
prosperity. Evidence that labor is now about 
to make certain demands is seen in the publica- 
tion by the American Federation of Labor of 
the financial statistics of large American in- 
dustries whose profits have grown to rather 
large proportions. 

Another factor which contributes to the im- 
pending labor crisis, according to Mr. Fleming, 
is the disillusion felt over the Supreme Court’s 
annulment of all government efforts to improve 
the condition of the workers. The decisions 
in both the NRA and the Guffey coal cases 
have convinced labor leaders that only by their 
own efforts, and by their own weapons, can the 
workers hope to obtain better wages and 
shorter working hours. Finally, there are the 
findings of the recent senatorial investigation 
into the activities of company spies. The at- 
tempt of certain corporations to intimidate 
union workers has irritated the ranks of labor 
and may be expected to contribute to even 
more vigorous efforts for thorough labor union- 
ization. 


In Brief 


The South Carolina legislature has passed a 
bill limiting work in textile mills to 40 hours 
per week. The bill was approved on condition 
that North Carolina and Georgia enact similar 
minimum-hour legislation. However, in view 
of the recent Supreme Court decision on the 
New York Minimum Wage Act, it is doubtful 
that this bill could pass a constitutional test. 

* * 6 

Final preparations are now being made for 
the opening of a regular air service between 
the United States and Bermuda. The schedule, 
beginning in August, calls for two trips a week. 
Actual flying time between New York and 
Bermuda, according to officials of the Pan- 
American Airways, will be but four hours. 

* * * 

The construction of 10,000 new freight cars 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad will keep 8,000 
men at work for the remainder of this year. 
This expansion is taken as evidence of the 
extent to which recovery is reaching even the 
railroads, which have had a particularly trying 
time since the end of the war. 

x * x 

At a testimonial dinner given him for his 
Arctic expeditions, Admiral Byrd announced 
that except for two years of additional explo- 
ration, he would devote the rest of his life to 
the cause of international peace. It was while 


power 


within the next few weeks. 


keeping his six months’ vigil with loneliness, the 
admiral said, that he came to realize the follies 
of international war. 

* 2 * 

We like this story about Senator Vanden- 
berg, which sounds true, and—according to an 
excellent source—is true. An emissary from 
Governor Landon asked Senator Vandenberg 
if he would accept the vice-presidential nom- 
ination on the Landon ticket. ‘Tell Landon,” 
replied Senator Vandenberg, ‘that I will run 
with him in 1936 if he will run with me in 
1940.”—Today. 


Names in the News 


John Hays Hammond, Sr., noted mining 
engineer, who rose from poverty to great 
wealth, has died at the age of 81. His life 
was full of adventure. He traveled widely, 
was once condemned to hang in South Africa 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PIPELINE 


A seetion of the aqueduct system which will brin« 
water from the Colorado River to Pacific coast cities. 


and finally lived to become the confidant of 
kings and rulers. 
* * x 

William Hale Thompson, former mayor of 
Chicago who once attributed the woes of that 
city to King George of England, has come out 
strongly against the “old-guard” Republicans 
who, he claims, encourage monopoly. 

x * Ox 

Frederick B. Robinson, president of the 
City College of New York, has been under fire 
for alleged incompetence in conducting the af- 
fairs of that institution. A four-month inquiry 
by the Board of Higher Education had justi- 
fied the activities of Dr. Robinson and ha.l 
maintained that New York might well take 
pride in him, but this report met with charges 
of “‘whitewash” from two of the college’s most 
distinguished graduates, John T. Flynn and 
Lewis Mumford. 
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‘Historical Backgrounds 
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The New Democracy Under Jackson 


HE campaign of 1828, which brought 

to the White House Andrew Jackson, 
that great hero of the people, was one of 
the most important in our entire history. 
It marked the end of one era and the be- 
ginning of another. For the first time, 
it brought to the highest office in the land 
a man whom the people considered to be 
their own representative. The “dynasty of 
secretaries’ had come to an end. At last 
the people had come into their own. True 
democracy was established. Government 
was no longer to be merely for the people, 
as both Jefferson and John Quincy Adams, 
each in his own way, had contemplated, 
but it was to be actually by the people. It 
is important to realize the essential differ- 
ence between Jacksonian Democracy and 
Jeffersonian Democracy in order to appre- 
ciate the significance of the election of 
1828. 

Class Division 

To a certain extent, the United States, 
comprised in 1828 of 24 states, was divided 
along class lines. It was a combination of 
the farmers of the rough-and-ready West 
and the industrial workers of the eastern 
centers that made the election of Jackson 
possible. His was the 
farmer-labor party of 
the day. The farmers 
of the West knew no 
class distinction; one 
was as good as an- 
other. They would 
have nothing to do 
with the aristocratic 
traditions of the East. 
They wanted one of 
their own placed in 
the White House. And 
it was only natural 
that the men and women who worked in 
the factories of the East should feel that 
Old Hickory was one of them and would 
best assist them to get the better working 
conditions for which, even then, the labor- 
ers of the country were striving. Had it 
not been for the votes of these workers in 
New York and Pennsylvania, Andrew 
Jackson would never have been elected to 
the presidency in 1828. 

Never before in our history had there 
been such mud-slinging and personal vitu- 
peration as in the campaign of 1828. The 
supporters of both Jackson and Adams 
were guilty. The vital issues of the day 
were largely ignored, while personal abuse 
of the two candidates was the method of 
winning the voters. The Adams _ people 
called Jackson a murderer, a drunkard, an 
illiterate, and scores of other uncompli- 
mentary things. Adams, on his side, was 
called a thief and a robber, an immoral 
man, and a number of unprintable names. 
John Bach McMaster, in his “History of 
the People of the United States,” gives us 
a detailed picture of the campaign of 1828: 


Campaign of 1828 


The overthrow of the congressional and 
legislative caucus, the want of party organi- 
zation, the absence of the national convention 
and the nominating machinery of later days, 
the almost universal adoption of the general 
ticket or the district system and the great ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the outcry against the 
“dynasty of the secretaries,” the demand for a 
President who was a “man of the people,” 
and the belief that Jackson had really been 
cheated out of the presidency by bargain and 
corruption, left all matters of detail entirely in 
the hands of the people. 

Never before, as a consequence, were such 
appeals made to the voter. The mass of cam- 
paign literature surpasses anything of the kind 
that ever went before in quantity, scurrility, 
and falsehood. Records, both public and pri- 
vate, were ransacked, the career of each candi- 
date was passed in review, and no act of the 
least importance was suffered to go unques- 
tioned. Jackson was charged with marrying 
his wife before she was divorced from her first 
husband; with the murder of six deserters from 
the militia at Mobile in 1815; with being a 
party to Burr’s conspiracy; with usurping the 
powers of Congress and making war on Spain 
by. invading Florida; with defying and dis- 
obeying the orders of the President by captur- 
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ing St. Marks and Pensacola; with executing 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister without trial; with 
banishing citizens of Pensacola on the charge 
of being spies in time of peace; with unlaw- 
fully and arbitrarily forcing Colonel Collaver 
to surrender archives and documents when 
governor of Florida; with placing military 
above civil power at New Orleans, and inso- 
lently defying a judge; with using profane 
language; and with hostility to the American 
system. 

Adams, on the other hand, was denounced 
as a monarchist, as an aristocrat, as an old 
Federalist in disguise, as a man who had 
changed his party but not his principles, as a 
ruler above the law and blind to duty. He 
was charged with assuming power not granted 
by the Constitution in claiming the right to 
send ministers to Panama against the will and 
without the consent of the Senate. He was 
charged with causing the loss of the British 
West Indies trade by mismanagement; with 
gross extravagance in the expenditure of public 
money; with having fed all his life at the pub- 
lic crib; with having received such great al- 
lowances for the many offices he had held that 
the grand total was equal to 16 dollars for 
every day of his life since he first drew breath. 
He was a northern man from a free state, he 
had used federal patronage to influence elec- 
tions, had corrupted the civil service, had quar- 
relled with his father, was the friend of duel- 
lists, had written a scurrilous poem against 
Jefferson, was an enemy of the West, and while 
at St. Petersburg had surrendered a beautiful 
American servant girl to the emperor of Russia. 


Symbolic of the victory of “the people” 
and an indication that government would 
actually be by the people was the reception 
given at the White House on the occasion 
of Jackson’s inauguration. It was no 
“stuffed shirt” affair. The people, thou- 
sands of farmers from the West and work- 
ers from neighboring sections, flocked to 
the White House to install “their” Presi- 
dent. Pandemonium must have reigned, 
for the beautifully upholstered chairs were 
torn and splattered with mud; punch was 
spilled on the floors and glasses were 
broken. It was “the people’s” day, and 
they would have their inning. 


Jackson’s Philosophy 


It is a mistake to assume that Jackson 
had a definite social philosophy when he 
took over the presidential office. A _po- 
litical philosophy, yes; but a clear-cut idea 
of the kind of economic order he wanted to 
see established, he had none. In this respect 
he differed from most of his predecessors. 
He was against the Hamiltonian philosophy 
and was determined to fight the business 
interests of the day. But he had no sub- 
stitute plan. Thus he fought the bank as 
the great “monster,” but when he succeeded 
in destroying it, he had nothing to offer 
which would benefit the farmers and the 
workers, and on the morrow of his admin- 
istration the nation was plunged into one 
of the worst depressions of its history. 

In a sense, it was this war on the bank 
that epitomized Jackson’s economic phi- 
losophy of government. For years, the 
government had been run for the bene- 
fit of the business interests of the North 





CINCINNATI AT THE TIME OF 


and East. It was atime to bring + 
such rapacity to a halt. The at- 
titude of Jackson and of those 
who put him in office toward the 
existing state of affairs was clearly 
set forth by Senator Benton of 
Missouri, who spoke of “the great 
cities of the Northeast which have 
been for 40 years, and that by 
force of federal legislation, the 
lion’s den of Southern and West- 
ern money—that den into which 
all tracks point inward; from 
which the returning track of a 
solitary dollar has never yet been 
seen.” 

The Bank was the great symbol 
of the money power of the day, 
and to destroy the Bank would 
be to destroy the power of the 
great capitalists; at least so 
Jackson thought. Besides, such | 
a battle proved to be good politics | 
because it satisfied the people | 
who had put Jackson into office. — 
As it turned out, the unsound 
state banking system, which the 
westerners wanted, was allowed 
to flourish and was even given 
a great impetus by Jackson’s policies. 


From 


Political Views 

With the political philosophy that Jack- 
son had, it was only natural that a change 
in the administration of government should 
take place under his régime. The idea that 
education and training were essential char- 
acteristics of the government personnel— 
an idea which had been so stoutly adhered 
to by Jefferson and which was one of the 
pillars of John Quincy Adams’ philosophy 
—was made short work of by Andrew 
Jackson. “The duties of all public officers 
are so plain and simple,” he said, “that 
men of intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance.” It was 
largely through the influence of Martin 
Van Buren, a particularly astute politician 
of New York, that the “spoils system” 
was carried over to the federal government, 
and Jackson was quick to accept the idea 
as being more democratic, since it per- 
mitted more people actually to take part 
in running their government. More civil 
employees were thrown out of jobs dur- 
ing Jackson’s first administration than dur- 
ing all administrations of our previous na- 
tional history put together. 


New Democracy 


It cannot be denied that the Jacksonian 
period was truly important for the new 
idea of democracy that it brought to the 
country. Under his régime considerable 
progress was made. The professional pol- 
iticians began to come into their own, for 
in 1832 the parties chose their candidates 
for the presidency by means of national 
conventions controlled by those who made 
politics their business or profession. The 
number of elective offices was greatly in- 
creased. The election of the President 
underwent an important change during the 
period, for, instead of having the state 
legislatures select the presidential electors, 
the voters themselves made the selection. 
By 1832, only one state continued the prac- 
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by Charles A. Beard (Julian Messner). 


tice of choosing electors by the legisla- 
ture. At the same time, the suffrage was 
so extended as to include practically all 
adult male members of the population. 
Important, too, was the fact that the 
two traditional parties in our history had 
their origin during the Jacksonian era. It 
is, of course, possible to trace the origins 
back to the Jeffersonians and the Ham- 
iltonians; nevertheless a clearer beginning 
may be found with the birth of the Whig 
party and the adoption of the name, Dem- 
ocratic, for Jackson’s party. Though formed 
as a coalition of those who could not stom- 
ach Jackson’s program, without much of 
a platform, the Whig party did serve as a 
rallying point for the conservative forces 
of the nation. It was composed mainly 
of old Federalists, supporters of Clay and 
Adams, and certain states’ rights people 
who began to sense the impending storm. 
But it was not until the eve of the Civil 
War that a more meaningful and consist- 
ent alignment of the parties took place. 
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Haile Selassie’s personal holdings are worth 
about $5,000,000, according to report. He 
lived in an excellent country for practicing how 
to save for rainy days. Washington Post 

Death and taxes are said to be the two 
certainties, but they are not equally annoying. 
You can die only once.—Boston TRANSCRIPT 


We are told that Germany and Italy are 
drawing closer together because they have 
the same set of enemies. The two dictators 
may ignore their past differences just as if 
they were treaties. —-NEW YORKER 

If there was another war I’d go as far 
as Atlantic City, but I wouldn’t even 
wade into the tide to meet an enemy. 

—Gen. Smedley D. Butler. 





In the event the League of Nations wants an 
old, reliable excuse, it could say it didn’t know 
Mussolini was loaded. 

-Pittsburgh Post-GAzETTE 


We have no illusions about bringing 
up the young folks—it is just a question 
with me whether they do not bring us up. 

—Henry Ford. 


You can’t fool all of the people all the time, 
but somebody is trying it all the time. 
Savannah Morninc News 


No radical has ever been made in the 
United States by radical propaganda. 
The people who make radicals here are 
those who refuse to recognize the reality 
of change.—Dr. Frank Kingdon, presi- 
dent, University of Newark. 


There is one way to stop all this campaign 
oratory. Take the letter “I” out of the al- 
phabet. —Miami HeEratp 

There are now 12 vacancies in the House of 
Representatives, not including Zioncheck who 
seems to be more vacuous than vacant. 

—Wichita EacLe 
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New Books 








— 


Patagonian 


“El Jimmy: Outlaw of Patagonia,” by 
Herbert Childs (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3). 


ATAGONIA is at the southern tip of 

South America. It is a land of vast 
plains, where huge herds of sheep find pas- 
ture, of lakes and of mountains that are 
kindly to desperate men. It is a place 
where the milk of human kindness, if at all 
found, is very thoroughly skimmed. Only 
those go there who must seek a refuge from 
the law or from the boresomeness of their 
own lives. Its inhabitants are quick to 
avenge an insult with a sword, but even 
quicker to draw it for no reason except to 
show their own prowess. 

No region could have been more hostile 
to a young Englishman. Yet Jimmy Rad- 
burne came there at the age of 18, and for 
over 40 years has led an extraordinary life 
until his name has almost become a legend. 
His story makes adventurous reading and is 
well told by Herbert Childs, who himself 
went to Patagonia to see Radburne. 





YOUNG GUANACO IN PATAGONIA 
From an illustration in ‘‘El Jimmy.”’ 


Robert Frost 


“A Further Range,” by Robert Frost 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.50). 


N HIS latest volume of verse, Robert 

Frost ponders the contemporary scene. 
Politics, depression, war, ruthless strife for 
some fleeting thing—these show how “rev- 
olutionary bad” are our times. Our age is 
obviously confused: 


Tityrus, sometimes I’m perplexed myself 
To find the good of commerce. Why should I 
Have to sell my apples and buy yours? 


And Mr. Frost wonders whether 


It can’t be just to give the robber a chance 

To catch them and take toll of them in transit. 
Perhaps that is the answer to his ques- 

tion. Yet it is far too simple. Does it give 

the clue to our times? Perhaps 


The question is whether they’ve reached a depth 
Of desperation that would warrant poetry’s 
Leaving love’s alternations, joy and grief, 
The weather’s alternations, summer and winter, 
Our age-long theme, for the uncertainty 

Of judging who is a contemporary liar— 


It is a sad and happy conclusion to which 
Mr. Frost is led. That all of our groping 
and seeking should prove to be but a bun- 
dle of lies is sad, to be sure. Yet it is a 
happy thought that always beyond and 
above the “contemporary” lies there are 
things which are never confused. 

Some things are never clear. 
But the weather is clear tonight 
Thanks to a clearing rain. 


The mountains are brought up near, 
The stars are brought out bright. 


Advice to America 


“Platform for America,” by Ralph E. 


Flanders (New York: Whittlesey 
House. $1). 
ELIEVING that political platforms 


are designed only to allure the elec- 
torate, Mr. Flanders, who is a prominent 
industrialist, here outlines a program of his 
own for American recovery. He starts out 
with the assumption that the best interests 





of any particular group are best served by 
the well-being of all groups. The depres- 
sion lingers, he says, because all govern- 
mental aid has hitherto been directed 
toward satisfying sectional interests, despite 
the fact that these always call for restric- 
tion of goods. The basic fallacy of the 
New Deal, he insists, lies in this fact. In- 
crease the consumption of goods, supply 
everyone with all that he needs, and your 
problems of unemployment and relief are 
solved. 

To get at this solution, Mr. Flanders 
offers advice for all phases of our eco- 
nomic structure. He maintains that busi- 
ness must begin to realize that it can make 
profits only by raising the standard of 
living. If people can buy more goods, then 
factories need not remain idle. There is 
one way of doing this: by improving 
methods of production so that the costs 
of goods will be low and by maintaining 
relatively high wages. Likewise, agricul- 
ture must apply these principles to its 
problems. Through codperatives, farm- 
ers should be able to bring more efficient 
methods to the raising and dis- 
tribution of their crops so as 
to permit the urban population 
to consume all the _ products 
that it needs. Finally, labor must 
realize that unreasonable demands 
upon industry can only harm their 
own cause. If its demand for 
wages is too excessive, it can re- 
sult only in high prices and a de- 
cline in consumption, thus throw- 
ing its ranks out of work. 

It is apparent that Mr. Flan- 
ders is liberal in his approach to 
the problem of recovery. He is 
not, however, sufficiently concrete 
in suggesting how the immediate 
interests of each group can be 
made to yield to his long-range 
objective, one with which few economists 
would differ. 


Congress at Work 


“How Congress Makes Laws,” by 
Clarence C. Dill (Washington: Pub- 
lished for Clarence C. Dill by Rans- 
dell, Inc. $1.50). 


HE increasing interest in political af- 

fairs evident among all classes of citi- 
zens makes Mr. Dill’s volume most timely. 
For a number of years, the author was one 
of the legislators in Washington, serving 
both as representative and senator. He is, 
therefore, well equipped by experience to 
tell how Congress makes laws. The legis- 
lative machinery of our federal govern- 
ment is far from simple. It is hedged with 
parliamentary rules, which must seem un- 
duly cumbersome to observers. It often 
moves with sluggishness. Yet all these 
complications serve some purpose. They 
guard against hasty passage of measures 
that may be unwise. They tend to insure a 
judgment arrived at by the light of reason 
rather than the heat of oratory 


stitutions have not re- 
sulted, he maintains, 
from peculiarly gifted 
intelligence. Other Euro- 
pean nations have had 
their share of intelli- 
gence. Brilliant logic has 
not been lacking in Ger- 
many nor gossamer sub- 
tlety in France. Yet 
neither of these peoples 
has been able to main- 
tain so consistently suc- 
cessful a national life. 
Mr. Yutang attributes 
the greatness of the 
English people to their 
unerring instinct for 
life. They have com- 
mon sense. They are re- 
alistic. England, he says, 
has the knack of doing 
the right thing and call- 


ing it by the wrong 
name. England has al- 
ways fought the right 


wars on the right sides 
and has always given the 
wrong reason for her 
choice. It is for this 
reason that those who do 
not understand the British accuse them of 
hypocrisy and deceit. The British feel 
their way in everything they do. They 
keep their feet close to the ground. But 
they cannot give any adequate explanation 
for what they do. That is why they are 
often forced to invent explanations which 
prove to have been wrong. They are 
blessed with stupidity, as it were: but in 
trying to appear less stupid, they abuse 
the blessing. 


“Propaganda on the Air,”’ by Frank C. 
Hanighen. Current History, June, 
1936. 


OW radio has become a source of in- 

ternational friction is detailed in this 
article by Mr. Hanighen. Although the 
number of receiving sets in Europe is con- 
siderably smaller than in our country, it is 
nevertheless sufficiently large to be used for 
effective propaganda. Inhabitants of Vi- 
enna can easily tune in on stations in Rome. 
Programs from Hungary are heard in 
Czechoslovakia. It is thus a simple matter 
for a European government to influence the 
public opinion of its neighbors. 

Moscow has been broadcasting news bul- 
letins telling of the conditions that prevail 
in Russia and it is understandable that only 
items favorable to the Soviet régime will be 
told over the air when it is known that peo- 
ple in Berlin are among the listeners. Si- 
multaneously from Russia come veiled at- 
tacks on the German government. Recipro- 
cally, Moscovites hear harangues against 
communism from Berlin as well as denun- 
ciations of Stalin and suggestions for the 
restoration of a czar. Hungarians living in 
Czechoslovakia are urged from Budapest to 
agitate for the revision of postwar treaties. 

Attempts have been made to bring the 
various countries into some agreement, but 
there is still no disposition to give up so 
powerful an instrument of propaganda. The 








From a photograph by Theodore Fisher, 


ROBERT FROST 


Denver, Colorado. 


extent to which it can cause friction among 
nations was well illustrated recently when 
the British government charged that Italy 
was spreading propaganda by radio in India 
and Palestine. 


“Five Meals a Day,” by Albert Edward 
Wiggam. Review of Reviews, June, 
1936. 
LBERT WIGGAM summarizes the 
findings of two Yale physiologists who 
for six years have carried on an intensive 
research into the problems of food. There 
are, he says, three almost universal beliefs 
concerning eating: that you should eat only 
when you are hungry, that your appetite 
and stomach will tell you when you are 
hungry, and that you should frequently 
give your stomach a rest. The Yale re- 
searchers have shown how unfounded these 
notions are. 

Efficiency, they tell us, depends largely 
upon the length of time since the last 
meal. People who find themselves fatigued 
in the middle of the day are not necessarily 
overworked. They have used up the ener- 
gies which food supplies. That is why rest in 
itself will frequently not give one the 
strength to resume any activity. An individ- 
ual who eats five or six times a day will 
find that he is able to remain more alert 
than one who confines himself to the 
conventional three meals. He need not be 
hungry, for he may be so weary as not to 
feel hunger, though food is the very thing 
which he lacks. This, then, is Mr. Wiggam’s 
conclusion: when you are tired, fatigued, 
blue, too tired to eat—eat. 
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1. Do you see any significance in the fact 
that the Supreme Court’s ruling on the New 
York Minimum Wage Act was ar- 





exploded to insure the proper im- 
pression upon gallery visitors. 

A reading of this book will make 
these facts clear. How bills are 
introduced, the course they have 
to take before final enactment is 
lucidly explained by the author. 
The text is accompanied by a 
large number of cartoons, lending 
to it both liveliness and humor. 
Mr. Dill’s style is very simple, so 
that he may be read with profit 
especially by young people. 


From the Magazines 


“The English Think in Chi- 
nese,” by Lin Yutang. Forum, 
June, 1936. 


CHINESE journalist here 
A appraises the English mind, 
which he regards as strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of his own people. 
Britain’s empire, her career as a 
nation, the development of her in- 
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From ‘‘How Congress Makes Laws,"’ 


BILL PASSING IN THE SENATE 


by Clarence C, 


MR. PRESIDENT 1 ASK 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
FORIMMEDIATE ConsiDER- 
ATION OF SEHATE Bii 29! 


rived at by a majority of five to 
four ? 

2. Do you think that the states 
should have the power to regulate 
hours and wages or do you think 
the right of full freedom of contract 
should be maintained ? 


3. In your opinion would it be 
preferable to lodge the power to reg- 
ulate wage and hour conditions in 
the federal government or in the 
state governments ? 





4. What are some of the unstable 
factors which may endanger the 
premiership of Leon Blum? 

5. Do you think French workers 
made a mistake in striking just when 
the Popular Front government was 
coming into power? 

6. What is the significance of the 
battle between William Green and 
John L. Lewis? 

7. Do you think Mussolini is sin- 
cere in hinting that he may form an 
alliance with Germany ? 

8. Should relief, in your opinion, 
be administered by the federal gov- 
ernment or by the states? 
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Constitutional Issue Arrises As 


Court Voids N. ¥Y. Wage Act 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


act? Could it step in and say that wages 
below a certain level should not be paid? 
Many employers called for such action. 
It would protect them from the competition 
of those who were unjust and _ heartless. 
Workers called for protection by the state. 
The national government could not act, for 
the Supreme Court has said that it can- 
not regulate conditions existing in indus- 
tries which are wholly within a state. But 
how about the state governments? How 
about the legislature of New York, thought 
the people of that state. 

The New York legislature thought it 
had the power to act. Each state has what 
is called “police power,” or the power to 
enact laws to protect the health, morals, 
safety, or general welfare of its people. 
Every state or nation, 
every. sovereignty, 
every government, is 
assumed to have that 
power. It is con- 
sidered an essential 
prerogative of every 
government. It is just 
taken for granted that 
every government has 
such power unless the 
authority is taken 
away by a constitu- 
tion. Each of the 48 
states of the Ameri- 
can Union has all powers which have not 
been given to the national government or 
reserved to the people, so it is assumed and 
admitted that each of the states may exer- 
cise police power or the power to legislate 
in any reasonable way in the interests of 
the health, morals, or welfare of their 
citizens. Under the police power a state 
legislature may prohibit the sale of liquor. 
It may regulate the use of firearms. It 
may establish public health rules or regu- 
late hours of labor. May it not also say 
that persons employed, especially women, 
may not be forced to accept wages so low 
that they cannot live in health and decency? 
Is it not contrary to the general welfare 
fer a large part of the people to be forced 
to live so that they cannot be healthy and 
so that the moral influences surrounding 
them are not wholesome? 


The New York Law 

The members of the New York legis- 
lature answered these questions in the af- 
firmative. They thought the state did have 
a right to regulate wages, and so they 
passed a minimum wage law. The governor 
agreed with them and signed it. 

This law created an industrial com- 
missioner for the state. It was his busi- 
ness to investigate conditions prevailing 
among the industries of the state. If he 
believed that in any industry 
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request, he had power to change the request 
into an order. Then if any employer paid 
less than the prescribed wages, he was 
subject to fine and imprisonment. 

Under this law codes of fair wages were 
established in a number of industries. The 
result was an increase of wages. The 
average wage of laundry workers rose from 
$10.41 a week to $13.42. 

While most of the employers liked the 
law, some of them did not. A _ laundry- 
man named Joseph Tipaldo refused to 
obey it. He said it was not constitutional. 
The case was taken to the United States 
Supreme Court, and it decided, by a vote 
of five to four, that he was right; that the 
New York act was unconstitutional; that 
states do not have the power to regulate 
wages. Since it had already been decided 
that the national government does not have 
such power, it now appears that no govern- 
mental authority can regulate wages. Em- 
ployers and workers must fight it out. If 
employers are stronger and workers with 
no bargaining power are forced to accept 
wages which do not supply a decent living, 
there is nothing for any branch of the 
government to do about it. 

What is the argument in favor of such 
a construction of the Constitution? Why 
does not New York, or any other state, 
have a right, under the police power, to 
regulate wages? 


Arguments of Court 

For an answer the majority of the Su- 
preme Court turns to the fourteenth 
amendment, enacted shortly after the Civil 
War. - It declares, among other things, 
“nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law.” Here is the argument relative 
to the meaning of that statement and its 
application to the Minimum Wage Act: 

Every person has a right to liberty. This 
includes the right to make contracts. If 
a person is to be free, is to have liberty, 
he must have a right to agree to work for 
whatever wage he sees fit. If the state 
steps in and limits his right to make con- 
tracts to work, it is interfering with his 
liberty. If the state says to an employer: 
“You must not make a contract for anyone 
to work for you unless it provides for such 
and such a payment,” it is interfering with 
the employer’s right of contract. It is 
taking away his liberty. 

But what about the rest of the provision? 
What about the words “without due process 
of law’? What does that mean? Well, 
the meaning is quite complex. But in a 
general way it may be said to mean in this 
case that liberty cannot be taken except 
under conditions which have been generally 
recognized. A man’s liberty is taken by due 





women and minors were re- 
ceiving ‘oppressive and un- 
reasonable” wages, he was 
to try to correct the situa- 
tion. He did not act alone, 
but appointed a board. On 
this hoard were to be 
workers and employers and 
persons selected from the 
general public. The board 
was to decide what the 
lowest permissible wages for 
women should be in the in- 
dustry. In reaching its 
decision it was to take into 
account what the employees 
earned, and what they re- 
quired for a living. Then it 
was to prescribe a level be- 
low which wages should not 
go. If the industrial com- 
missioner approved, he 
made the findings of the 
board public and asked all 
employers to abide by the 
rules. If he became con- 
vinced that a number of 
employers were ignoring the 
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SLOWLY TAKING IT TO PIECES 


—Kirby in N.Y. World-Telegram 








process of law when it is 
taken reasonably and for 
causes about the wisdom of 
which there is general agree- 
ment. A man’s right to 
make some kinds of con- 
tracts can be limited by the 
state. It can, for example, 
set aside a contract by 
which one promises to do an 
unlawful act. When a state 
does that, when it deprives 








one of liberty in that way, it 
is acting in accordance with 
recognized custom, in ac- 
cordance with “due process 
of law.”” But when a state 
says that a man (or woman) 
cannot enter into contracts 
to work at whatever wages 
they see fit, so the majority 
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accordance with long-recog- 
nized custom. It is taking 
away liberty ‘“‘without due 
process of law.” Hence the action of 
the state legislature is unconstitutional. 
Such was the interpretation given by Justice 
Pierce Butler, who wrote the majority de- 
cision in the minimum wage case. 


Minority Arguments 


This, of course, is not the universal 
opinion of constitutional lawyers. It is not 
the opinion of Chief Justice Hughes or of 
Justices Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo. They 
dissented from the majority opinion. They 
think that when women without bargaining 
power are forced to accept starvation wages 
and that when the state comes in to guaran- 
tee them higher wages, it is foolish to say 
that the state is taking away their “liberty.” 
Justice Stone said in his dissenting opinion: 
“There is grim irony in speaking of the 
freedom of contract of those who, because 
of their economic necessities, give their 
service for less than is needful to keep body 
and soul together.” 

It is also argued by those who do not 
approve the decision of the majority of 
the Court, that the question of whether an 
action of a legislature is a reasonable limita- 
tion on liberty and consequently in ac- 
cordance with due process of law, is a ques- 
tion for the legislature itself rather than the 
Court to decide. It has been held that a 
legislature may curtail liberty if it does so 
in the public interests; if it does not do it 
capriciously, but reasonably in an effort to 
protect the public good. Does the enact- 
ment of minimum wage laws come under 
that head? One’s answer to that question 
depends not so much upon his knowledge 
of constitutional law as upon his economic 
ideas, his opinions about what forms of 
social and economic legislation are reason- 
able and in the public interests. 


Nature of Issue 


Such, in brief outline, are the chief legal 
points involved in this momentous decision. 
It is worth while to note, however, that 
whatever the arguments on the minority 
side may be, the law as defined by the five 
majority justices is the law of the land. 
Until the Constitution is changed, either by 
amendment or by a reversal of the Su- 
preme Court’s judgment by a later decision 
of that body, minimum wage legislation will 
be impossible. Such laws have been enacted 
by 17 states, so many states and people 
are directly affected. 

This turn of events has presented a prob- 
lem for each of the national conventions. 
Will they declare for an amendment of the 
Constitution giving powers over wage rates 
either to the national government or to the 
state governments? The question will un- 
doubtedly come up in both conventions. We 
shall discuss the action of the parties in 
later numbers of this paper. But whatever 
the parties do or fail to do, in the present 
campaign, a grave constitutional issue re- 
mains squarely before the American people. 
Should some branch of the government, 
national or state, have power to regulate 
wages in American industries, or would it 
be better for the government to keep its 
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hands off and allow problems of wages and 
living conditions to be threshed out in an 
unhindered contest between employers and 
workers? That question, both social and 
constitutional in nature, ranks high among 
the great issues with which American citi- 
zens must deal. 





New French Premier 
Wins Early Success 


(Concluded from page 2, column 4) 
its predecessors, is pledged to remain on 
the gold standard. 

Yet. the belief is gaining ground that 
sooner or later the government will have 
to devalue the franc whether it wants to 
or not. It cannot go on borrowing forever 
with no sign of returning prosperity. In 
the opinion of most experts it is either 
devalue, or remain in depression. 

Thus, the Popular Front government, 
notwithstanding its early successes, is in for 
a trying period. If Blum can manage to 
overcome the obstacles ahead of him, his 
achievement will be nothing short of re- 
markable. If he can carry out the Popular 
Front program and, with his New Deal, 
point the way out of depression, he will have 
established a record which should assure 
him of power for a considerable while. He 
must, however, continue to please the 
parties combined in the Popular Front and 
that will be no easy task. There is danger 
that the Communists, mindful of the power 
of their 72 votes in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, will begin to exert pressure for more 
radical action. If they do this, Blum will 
not be able to yield to their wishes lest he 
lose the support of the Radical Socialists 
which is essential to his continuing in office. 


Another source of trouble may come 
from the workers themselves. They have 
just carried out a most successful strike. 
It is not likely that they dreamed of gain- 
ing everything they asked. But with the 
government behind them they were able to 
make employers toe the mark. There is a 
possibility, therefore, that they may be 
tempted to repeat the experience in quest 
of further demands. But whether they can 
be as successful a second time is a question. 
The employers gave in once, but grudgingly, 
and they made it clear that they placed 
full responsibility on Blum’s government. 
They maintained that the increased costs to 
them resulting from the concessions made 
to workers would force prices up and ac- 
centuate the depression. 

The next few months will be interesting 
and eventful ones for France. If success 
continues to favor Blum, France is likely to 
find a way out of her difficulties through 
democratic methods. But if he fails it is 
entirely possible that the way will be paved 
for a fascist reaction. The fascist leagues 
are still powerful if quiescent. They are 
confident that their day will come and that 
they will yet have an opportunity to “save 
France.” 


